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Problems of . cross-cultural communication can easily 
be found in the classrooms of a pluralistic society^ exemplified by 
flawaii^^ where students come from many ethnic backgreunds,. While the 
institutional setting 61 the classroom may demand certain types of 
communicative and leafniMig behaviors— aggressive, competitive, and 
verbally outspoken — many nonwhite students view this style of 
communication as being "haolified^" a pejorative tera indicating 
behavior typical of Caucasians, Consequently, the environaent of the 
student outside of the classroom reinforces behaviors incompatible 
with th>e culture of the school, thus causing academic failure which 
has a parellel in the larger S9cial and economic concerns of 
adulthood. Aggressive competition' as cultural imperative has been 
institutionalized^ effectively impeding^ the Social nobility and w< 
being of groups such as the native Hawaiian, Solutions to this 
problem must involve both personal and in^trilTutl^nal change, (MKM) 
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Communicating in a Plural istic»Community: 
The Model of Hawaii's Ethnic Relations 



Americans have i ncreas ingly J^ecome sensitive to the fact that 
their society i.s not only largely democratic but pluralistic. That we 
are a "nation of i^igrants/' of native and sojourner, is an indisputable 
sociological reality. And in this heterogenei^ty of American society, 
especially symbolized in the Island community of Hawaii, besides both 
the poteTitial ^energy and impotencies' of mul ti-cul tural Systems. On the 
one hand Americans can draw from their etluiic heritages the personal 

.alternatives necessary to cope with current social and psychological 
pressures. "Ethnic identity" can be a nieaningftil salve for social 
alienation and disorientation. But their cultural diversities can also 
exacerbate the jealousies, the hatreds springing. from a primordial fear 
of the "other," the "different." As Americans take growing pride in- 
their varying cultural ^idiosyncrasies , the, lesson from BabeTappears 

.all too ominously. .To what extent can a people speak different tongues, 
worship different gbds, pursue different dreams and,still find that they 
have an ability to share a common knowledge harmoniously? Communication 
rapidly transforms into a question of the "ability to communicate" in 
a multi^cuTtujal society^ of coHerently expressing ideas, wants and desiref 
in a cross-cultural context. 



Developing such an "ability to communicate" in a pluralistic society 
devolves first upon exploring the cultural imperative in human 
interaction. No uni versaTlanguage, no universal value^or coVeption 
of reality naturally binds the citizenry of a heterogenous community • 
to a universal meaning. To the contrary, varying cultural values, 
beliefs and customs, di fferentiatiog ethnic groups and individuals, 
seem the resilient human proclivity. - As muc+i as we would like to think 
of different cultural groups as being ,"6rotfTers and sisters under the 
skin," such a well-intentioned reverie dangerously ignores the diversity, 
not uniformity, endemic to the human condition. Experience, after all. 



reveals that the behaviors of various peoples are indeed different. Th^ir 
notions about the content of "communication," "discussi6n," '*§nving their 



two cents worth' and being heard," arfe\a*s multifarious as't-heir more ethereal 

* 

"world views." As Edward Hall in The Silent Language has so perceptively 
demonstrated, we individually possess a body language, a style of 
communication dependent on several cultural variables. Indeed, 
the cultural iMf^erativ^ in 1:ommunication defines the "nature of the givens-" 
not as a onp-way c\>^miunicati ve avenue, but a complex radial grid of 
^ mu] ti-dimensional cues and messages. 

An example of how the cultural imperative affects communication 
is found in a multi-cultural setting of the Hawaiian classroom, A frequent' 
s/ereotypic complaint of teachers at both' the college^and public school revolves 
around the problem of communication in'classroom discussions. Japanese students are toc;^ 
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qu>et--Haole students are too bpisterous--Hawai ian students are too passive. 
Useful communication is frequently impossible. Of course each fryn their own* 
perspective are "communicating" jn ways' cultural ly^ condoned in the home, among 
their peers or according to theiV "world view." But their mutually exclusive " 
notions of "how to behave properly" have little if any common ground upon which 
students aVid teachers can effectively exchange ideas. Such a condition of 
communication in the plural'istic setti-ng does not lead" natural ly to mutual- 
understanding across the gulf of cultural imperatives. 

In the race conscious 1970's the recognition of cultural differences 
between ethnic groups is becoming an everyday perception and problem'. It has 
become gauche to suggest that in reality "we are all ^American's," or "cut from 
the same cloth." Bi 1 ingual isiti and ethnic heritage units in the schools, Black, 
Yellow, Brown and Red power political movements have repea'tedly proselytized the. 
need and pride in being different. "Culture," "ethnicity," "culture shock," 
*'cross-cul tural communication" have become almost overused terms describing 
the American Dilemma. Hardly a magazirv^ is published, a college course taught 
or a humanist symposium-<:onducted that some aspect of ethnicity isn't included 
as a testament to our enrapture with cultural imperatives. Americans are straining 
to discover the intrinsic individualities that separate them--and struggling to 
uricoverthe means tO' faci 1 i tate communicating .beyond those differences. - In doing 
so, though, the dialogue must go beyond anthropological issues of how many colors. 
Japanese, Polynesians, Filipinos or Caucasians see in the rainbow or speculative 
questions of what the American Black, Australian aborigine or Mohawk really means 
when ^ey say "communicate." Questions dealing with the implications of institu- 
tionalized cultural suppression must also be raised if the "ability to 
communicate"- is to bp throrouglrly-developed. 'For the cultural imperative car)' 
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^Dpcoine systematically incorporated into daily pattern? of life resulting 
in several ;forms of subtle social suppression. Cultural value^\inter- 

\ 

twined with economic, educational or political institutions resul^^j'n the 
divestment of certain groups' "rights" arid "abilities" to communicate. 

This invidious dimension of the American ' ^'Dilemma" ' must ' 
b"e understood a$ Teased not only on the territorial amd- monetary imperative / 
af political and economic systems but on specific cultural imperatives 
contrvnually defining "good" behayj ors^and values. Those ethnic groifps 
who view these same values and behaviors as "good" assimilate into 
social, financial and political power--they come .to possess the "rights" 
and "abilities" of communicat'ion. ' Th^se who pursue other cuftural "goods" 
not conducive to American insti tutionsV those whose cultural mazeway 
conflicts with the .dominant culture's mazeway, fall to the wayside--unemployed , 
in many cases unemployable, without educational^ political or finandi al 'access 
to any of the "open" channels of communication. They become the "culturally 
deprived," a dehumanizaing euphemism implyihg a people wb<r^^Ke 
no* cul ture. 



The imperilment of cd;rt^ groups' "abi 1 i\j(^ *co^ can 

again be illustrated in the Hawaiian classroom. The i nsti tulVonal settjng of 

the classroom naturally expects and demands certain types of- communicati ve . 

and learning behaviors so as to maet certain cultural assumptions. The system 

expects the students to become aggressive, competitive and verbally outspoken— 

behaviors essential to, perpetuate an*a$sumpti ve American self-jmage/ Iflany 

non-white students domanded to compete ir) such a .^nanner view tljis style of 
' ' , ' ' ' ' • 

communication as t)(?inq "had if ied,"\i p(\)urativa torni indicating behavior 

I 

unapproved by their pe^rs. Consequently, the.environment.ot the stu^dont outside 

^ . 5 ,- 



of the das^roor?) reinforces behaviors incpmpatible with the culture of the 
scljool , Withogt the necessary incentive to engage in "haolified'* behaviors, 



and pun>^d by^his peers and home 'if he should, many lc:(cal students refrain fronr 
participating in class. So doing, they abdicate any access to classroom rewards, 
•accentuating their owfTs'gYise of failure as well as reinforcing the system's 
treatnien.t of them as deprived," "retarded" or '"non-achieving . " While certainly, 
a -highly generalized paradigm,/this educational problem has implications for the 
institutional dimension of the. cultural imperative, and its, resulting influence 
on- communication. A cycle of failure, resentment andmorjie Failure is perpetuated 
^hcoygh an*' inabili.ty to o^Qly and r^ciprocially. communicate in a cross-cultural 
i^stituli( 



:ion . 



This classroom si tii^4^/. also' has a parallel in tKe greater social arena." 
After all, children do everrtually matriculate into adulthood, carrying with th&m 
the tools or malacljustments' of their adolescent education. As woul<l be true-i^f 



Bla9!(sn&r Chicanos on the mainland^, the Hawaiian, for ex^mipj^ finds ttiat in' ' 
Hawaii a cultural imperative has been institutional ized to impede his social 
mobility and well-being. Although the oldest ethnic group in residence, Ahe 
Hawaiian repeatedly appears on .the lower curves of the education, economic d,nd 
.mobility statistical graphs. Aggressive competition eroding coherent family 
structures,, a sacrifice,.^«vaf f il iatjve friendships for^material achievements 
'have \o.ng been recogr^zed a} the price the native Hawaiian has had to pay for 
the "tragedy-of assimilation." Those who do pay the price have. .frequently found 
later that the cost to ethnic pride and dignity was perhaps too great. 

This dilemma that the institiTtiorial^zed cultural imperative pqses to a 
pluralistic community can^ b^^^ierplemig.'^ The-culturaf "outsider" wapts a greater 



:>haro of^the power di^tribution in 50cioty wfiile at the sdiiio ti/ne maintaining 



a di%tinct culturaT integrity and ethnic 'identity . The cgUural "'insider", 
naturariy desiring to retain their beneficial social position, assume that "one . 
cylture'' for any s\^stem is entirely enough and that t]^, 'louts ider" should str-ive 
to become the ':same"^ as everyone else. Derived from, these 'both self-aggrandizing 
., a£titudes have emerged ferta in remedial, alternatives hoping to^ redefine "ethnicity 
in modern America. * # ' ' * f I - 

. • The /first, historically-tested solu^on, >s to ceturn to a'single notion, 
of culture, conducive to American .institutionrand imposed li pon diverse people. 
Uniformity, not diversity, is the -only way in which to coe4 with a system 
comprised of over two 'hundred mil 1 ion .Americans . The c^trifugal impulse 
pulling people apart, however, seems to, mitigate agalr/t such a return to e^eiiis-fVe 
Americanization campaigns-the insidious effects o/ /ultural im^sition have been 
rbviled by the bitterness and -frustrations of the titmi grant generations. The " 
second, currently more civic solution, is to retur/ to some nostalgic\otion of 
culture before assimilatjon and American competition inflicted their damage 
on agrarian or native peoples. As tempting as/the myth of the return to a' 
golden age might be, it ne^gtes-the hacder br/ad-and-butter is'sues. Encouraging 
childr'en to isolate themselves in a CultVal/oz ill-prepares them for the type of 
technological soc^ety-in whi^ch.the future jxW unfold.. There are certain intuitivi 
meanings irreplaceable in the hcfla, the t/a- ceremony, the yamulka and the 
shillelagh. But those ephemeral^ symbols/alone cannot replace the payroll check, 
provide literacy or satisfy the needs of the dinner, -tabTe.- Other soci^ tools • 
not; supplied by "ethnic heritage" are prerequisite/ to survival. The withdrawal ' 
in\to culturalj-solation for most ethnic groups wil 1 eventual ij [nean that they 
beopme atavistic-museum pieces wholly Tupported' "through the munificence of a 
•patron. • ^ ' _ 
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The pendulum usually finds its repose in the' balance .of forces. The 
ediicator, the humaijist, the social scientist, the parent and th& layman ^ill 

> 

most likely find agreement that the first .two al ternati ves 'are both an- 
desireable and unacceptable. The first degrades the individual by attempting to 
tamper with, hy cultural integrity, by turning him into something he is not. 
The second i4ua>ly degrades the human being by depriving him of the'technol- 
>ogical yj^economic autonomy necessary for>ul,Memocrati/ participation in 
societ/--it relegates him to a paternalistic(role .In a static world. And b-oth,' 
by etcher a denial pr overemphasis on ethnicity do not ^ggest solutions to the 
yre^^er prob'lem--how harmony in pluralism can be achife/ed with a maxinjuni allowance 
f/or cultural diversity. 

More plausibly, the solution to reconciling institutionalizeB^uJtural ^' 
'imperatives with wider social participation will necessftate both a restructurin 
Of various cultural values and jnstitutions so as .to diffuse the ability of indi- 
viduals to maximize their communication potentials'. First the cultural "outsider, 
if he chooses greater sociaT equal ity , must recognize that culture is not static 
but dynamic. "Ethnicity" to be. viable cannot be a concept which clings to-a 
past era, but must supply individuals with useful tools and knowle"dge. Behaviors 
or cultural responses whicifi become archaic, losing any relevant sociological or . 

psychological functibji, can be supplemented by new behaviors without a necessary 
f 5 " " ' f . ^ 

Ids? of "ethpic integrity"-.-assimi lation in a responsible and constructive^ 

manner, not coerpd under an atmosphere of "inferior", need not always be a 

"tragedy." 'The issue of, "pidgin" English usage in Hawaii is a useful illustration 

of how cultural expansion can enhance one's ability to comniuni cats'. Only the 

most irr£spor)sible woulji argue -that for Island' children'-."pidgin" Engl islTn 

become the exclusive l^injua fr;a_ncd.- While in. certain cojitexts", "pidgin" Usage 



f 

enhances communication though arousang connotative affiliations of "localness," 
and should not be discouraged, the child equipped ogly with "pidgin" will 
continually stand outside the educational and economic mainstream 9^ his 
society. I(n the aiobaj Village, communicating and economic survival demands an 
ability to speak and write competently in Standard English. Competent 
muTti- lingual ism,, not a careless reinforcement of language enclaves, is - 
necessary if a grbupjs to exercise skills of self-autonomy in a Hawaii moving 
even closer to the world-wide influences of media, economy and power structures. 

And as the "outsider" cho/ses to temper his ethnic uniqueness to become 
more sommuni,cati ve within a common social framework/ institutions must also' 



bend to accotiuiiodate' a plurul^ty/Of cultural inputs. 'The institutionalized 
cultural imperative must b^'Velaxedj to -allow for greater participation of the " 
"outsider."" Recognition ,/?n the Islaiods, for example, that the system of ukupau 
is efficient as well a^ compatible with a ^liverse Hawaiian lifestyle >is a signi f itant 
reappraisal of our traditional institutions in acco'ndance witjh cujtural diversity. 

is a sys ten/whereby workers are paid on a piec'e-work basis rather than on 

/ - ' ^ ' ' 

a time basis^ /nstead of wor'king on an 8^ td 5, daily time 'schedule , this'-'^ 

system allows Island sanitaffon workers to co^nplete their daily assigned tasks 

at their own speed. So if in si^ hours the sanitation workers can do the same 

amount ofwor^k that othepise would take a ten-hour work day, they would 

nonetheless ^e paid for the ten hour>day> aflowing for a free afternoon. The 

Hawaiian I'ifestyler insensitive to the need to work accprding-to an imposed notion 

♦ \ A 

of time^, 4^s, in this case, made an integr-d1 and workaWe. aUernative in. traditional - 
institutions. * ' ^ ' - - 

This incorporation of cuUtiral diversity in our 'social systems can possibly- 
be extended in a like manner- to o>her envfronments and si tua.t'ion*s. In the ^ 
Islan^j . classroom perhaps, the besTroimitH^wutiAie environment is not always 



the traditional teacher-to-student authoritarian dialogue. Perhaps some students 
wouldjespond more fruitful ly ^iven newer, more creative institutional assumptions 
about the b'est type of interaction in a pluralistic seating. The CoUege of 
Education, the Department of Education ind individual tieachers are currently v 



struggling to facilitate learning in th^ plural istic classrooni with a va/^iety 

of experimental tools. Ultimately their buc.cess will depend on public and parental 

support for their work,- and the sensitivity of their new tools to the und^^rlying 

f ' ' ' 

cultur-a1 assumptions. 

The public media, .the political process, the'^economic system, J^nd usage 
and welfare , programs are but a^ f ew more institutions demandi nq, s imi lar 
reexamination. How these institutions cauld b^t^ltered to meet wider fultural 
inputs IS an answer comi-ng from greater action, dialogue arftl\i^rtiG-ipation 

of all of FTawaii's-citizenry. Of co^^rse the "nuts and'bolts" issues are 

* » 
unanswered by many of these admittedly idealistic generalities. But ^elf- 

criticism among 'those who have "made it," the "insider" whose- cultural values " 

. - s > • 
and coramunicit ion skills are productive in traditional institutions, is a beginning 

step towards ' r^§appra1 sing system^and accommodating varying cultural 'inputs. 

And as a consequence t>Jse who are "insiders" need not necessarily feel that by 

so diversifying institutions they must also incur a personal* sacrifice; Jhe 

motivation for social change need* not be a paternalistic instinct^for the ' 

• * ♦ 

•'outsider." Nor .must the "insider" respond to the ^^^butsider'' merely out of 
fear of survival. To seek social progre^ with the attitude that "uYiless >^ 
something is done the popr are going to take away our homes" is a form of 
negative' reinforcement with ^dubious consequences. Repression of tie "outsider" 
is the most likely result of emphasizing that poverty, frustration aqd 
overpopulation tjp^atens the "insider" unless social progress ensues^^^^ 
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In a more positive sense, 'those who^are "insiders*' can be shown/ 
that in a society of .immigrants and natives, ^11 people are interdependent" wi th 
'each other for social needs 'and rewards. To adapt to an uncertain^future the 
Island 'connhunity requires the widest range of cultural resources to help shape / 



and direct .institutions . The list is 'nearly inexhaust^le of the crisis *li^as 
daily intensif iedl by^a blindness^ to the possible cultural al terna^fetves awaiting 
a truly plural i stic\ociety . Respect for the^cit/ural environment, the effective 
use of leisure time, a reevaluation of,i^sele|5^t:^^ apd the advan^eous 

values of cooperation, obligation to conimumty, political integrity, f^ily 



coh^renc^, spiritual harmofly, the conflict of the generations and ^ care for 
the elderly, to name'but a *few modern industrial crisises, are fj^quently unresalved, 
even' worsened, by the cultural imperatives' of the "insiders^^z But viabj^^^^jocial 
alternatives in the Asian value system, the Polynesian or Filipino family, the 



/ 



rich hjjman resources in the Island community are potentian9^ useful to provfde 
the st^M 1 i ty. a nd. humanism for -a society pragm^atic in its ou^tOolT The search 
for answers to Anjerican needs often begins Li^^tf^^ of the valuable 

inputs possible by those onpe recognized a^, "outsiders," the "deprived^" 

In the cpurse of recognizing the real contributions of diverse cultural 
impei;ativgs to a more rewarding society, one oiitLome will be an unpr,ecedented 



exercise in iiatercuTjty^^^^^^pmm and the developipent of institutionally- 



based common ^xperier^ces and values between people. Through 'need , i nterdependency 
and respect the "ability, to communicate" in'a pluralistic society will evolve, 
hopefully, ilito a mundeme rather than imposH^le exercise. What will be 
necessary, of course, will be at s^eral levels a^commitmfent to responsible social 
reconstruction. Culture, etl^fic identity and assimilation need to lo^ the. 
attac'hed stigmas of nost^gia, racial hatred,' inferiority and a fear of change 



- . n 

, -arnd growth. ']nstitation.s wiTl n^d, to be continually demdcraticized, extending 
"rights to communicate" and incorporating d-iver'se cultural values.. And 'a 
recognition that all. parts and groups in a society are interdependent to contribute 
to advancing new special directions ^i11^i)e the creative, image, the meaningful 
goal, of a peofxie who jK^pe to accurately call themsj^lv.es "free", "democratic" 
and '^progressi've. " , 
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